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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

By MARY A. SHEEHAN 

Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 



DURING the past few years nations have been 
shaken to their foundations, and today the 
entire world is seething in the great aftermath 
of war. Men are everywhere searching for something 
higher, for something better than has ever been 
before. They are, as it were, groping about in the 
darkness for the light. From it all must surely come 
a clarified outlook. 

In our own land the spirit of restless activity is 
displayed in all phases of life — industrial, social, and 
intellectual. An acid test is being applied relentlessly 
to existing institutions. There must be no more 
waste; economy is the watch-word. Gen- 
eral attention is focused on our school system, 
for at last has come the realization that the greatness 
of a country depends upon the ability of its schools 
to produce citizens of integrity and intelligence. As 
educators, we are face to face with poignant questions : 
"Do our schools function?" "Which ones are best 
fulfilling the duty of training future citizens?" 

A canvass of the situation has disclosed startling 
information. Thorndyke's survey is representative. 
From a thorough investigation he found that on an 
average out of every one hundred children finishing 
the sixth grade but seventy-nine complete the seventh 
and fifty-nine, the eighth. Sixty per cent of elemen- 
tary school graduates fail to reach the third year of 
high school.* We have little heeded the comment 
passed upon us by other countries, "A nation of 
seventh graders!" Somehow or other we seemed 
oblivious until merciless statistics were hurled at us. 
What a travesty on our boasted education! 

Why has not our school system held the children? 
Have we not made it worth while for them to attend 
school longer than the minimum law requires? Who 
is to bear the blame? How prevent the loss? Grave 
questions crying for answer ! 

Evidently there has been a weak link somewhere 
between the grades and the high school. Hence, the 
logical place to strengthen is in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades; in other words, those that have 
shown the heaviest losses. There the problem is to 
interest the children so intensely that a vision and 
a desire to "carry on" might be gained. In the evo- 
lution of our education, however, the need for a 
change had already been felt and interest centers 
around a movement that has quietly but impregnably 



* G. Vernon Bennett, "The Junior High School." 



entrenched itself in some school systems — the junior 
high school. 

The belief that much time in school was wasted, 
that precious hours were spent on incidentals, that 
the seventh and eighth grades had no special functions 
resulted in the organization of the first junior high 
school of America in Berkeley, California, in 1910. Los 
Angeles, never far in the background, established the 
second. The East at first regarded the idea askance. 
But once convinced of the value of the junior high 
school achievement, it seized upon the idea and now 
threatens to surpass the birthplace of the movement 
in its development.' 

A variety of plans have been tried out. Some have 
attempted to put six grades in the grammar school, 
combine during the next three years on the junior 
high school period grades seven, eight, nine, and ten, 
leaving two for senior high school. This schedule 
shortens high school by one year. From the various 
experiments it appears that the six-three-three plan 
is the most efficient; that is, six years in grammar 
school and six years in high school, the latter period 
divided into two equal sections of three years each, 
spent in junior and senior high school respectively. 

No longer are the seventh and the eighth grades 
in an amorphous condition. They have a definite 
value. The seventh grade prepares directly for the 
proper interpretation of the future grades, while the 
eighth is enriched by some high school work and 
broadened by specialized hand and mental work. There 
is a recognition of elemental differences in different 
pupils and provision is made accordingly. 

The junior high school sets up for itself a two-fold 
aim: first, the preventing of excessive loss during the 
last years of grammar and the first years of high 
school ; second, the practical training of youth for 
life conditions. The first aim is met in a revised 
curriculum with special care for the adolescent age; 
the second, in a life-career motive. 

This new type of school entails, of course, increased 
expenditure of money. Are the advantages sufficient 
to warrant each outlay? Decidedly yes! If it does 
no more than serve as a rescue mission and prevent 
the so-called "drifting" period, it will have repaid 
the country a thousand- fold. For two years after 
leaving school boys and girls change jobs with appall- 
ing frequency. They are attempting to find their 
niche in life. Some, alas! never find it. The junior 
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high school because of its equipment is able to 
anticipate this changing period, place it in school, and 
so save the youth from the evil consequences of cul- 
tivating habits of restlessness and instability. In addi- 
tion he is far better prepared for his life work. The 
tragedy of the man and woman who have not chosen 
their work with understanding and desire is enacted 
too often for our complacency. Such are in many 
instances predestined for failure. Consider the pro- 
longed misery of the man who realizes he has unde- 
veloped, untrained mechanical genius and has, in error, 
become a lawyer ; or a stenographer who learns too 
late that her talents belong in the teaching profession. 
Time and tide assuredly wait for no man. The com- 
plaint I heard a young lad utter a year ago is justified: 
"I have the unexpected opportunity of attending high 
school. What course shall I take? I must not make 
a mistake! The teachers are instructing us in all 
kinds of things. Why don't they help us decide 
what we ought to be?" It stands a direct challenge. 
The junior high school answers the call and will 
lighten in a marked degree the charge that seven out 
of every ten failures are due to unfitness. 

There is also opportunity in school to satisfy 
ambitions brought about by the adolescent age. Psy- 
chologically this is the age when the child begins to 
feel within himself the wish to do as his elders, to 
be considered "grown up." The school meets the 
emergency not by repression, but by expression of 
self through well-directed student activities and the 
shop. His tendencies for initiative and leadership are 
developed through student government. 

Finally, the junior high school is the reservoir for 
the output of many schools and gathers in the one 
building the children of adolescent age only. Thus 
a group of teachers all vitally concerned with the 
same big problems is available. 

The courses of study are a happy combination of the 
practical and the cultural. Book work and hand work 
contribute to the whole. Because of the large mass 
of children and force of teachers a greater differentia- 
tion of courses is possible. The general divisions 
are the academic, the technical, the commercial, and 
the vocational. The academic course includes all who 
expect to enter the professions. The technical course 
is for those planning a career in the technical world. 
The commercial department leads to business. The 
vocational course is for all whose time in school is 
limited and who wish to learn a trade. In the latter 
only do the provisions for boys and girls" differ. The 
boys have manual training and the girls household 
arts. If a student finds he has selected the wrong 



life work, he is permitted to change his course with 
no loss of time. Regardless of choice made, every 
student must have both hand and book work, the main 
difference being in the quantity. 

Are the senior high schools prepared for the pupil 
entering through the junior high schools? They must 
continue the intensive training lest any of the fruits 
be lost. At the present they seem dominated by college 
requirements. Little thought is given to the one who 
goes into the industrial world instead of the univer- 
sity. The college boy will not suffer if in high school 
his work links Up with everyday life. On the con- 
trary he will gain much, and higher education itself 
will be invigorated. So a new pulse will throb 
throughout our entire educational system. 

The junior high school has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. It insures to America an increas- 
ing number of trained citizens. With its chief func- 
tion that of vocational guidance, it has eliminated the 
"hit or miss" system of choice of life work. Under 
its policy it considers each student as an individual. 
It helps him to take his place as a social unit. Each 
one in the junior high school system has definite aims 
and is working toward them. He knows what he 
wants and how he will attain his ends. In fine, it 
is giving definite ideas and ideals, remembering 
Theodore Roosevelt's message: "The best son of. his 
country is he who gives his best manhood to his 
country." 
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Cuba v Los Cubanos. By E. K. Mapes and M. F. de Valesco. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1920. 12 mo. 
Pp. v + 213. Price, $1.00. 

An elementary Spanish' reader. The authors say 
in the preface: "The aim in writing the text proper 
has been to combine interesting treatment of live 
topics regarding the island with sound pedagogy 
regarding its treatment." Again, "The questions and 
exercises have been so prepared as to insure a 
thorough discussion, in Spanish, of ^he essential 
points in the text, and, through the English sentences, 
to give practice in accurate sentence building with the 
text as a model." There are notes, chiefly informa- 
tional, to supplement the text, an unusually complete 
vocabulary which includes most of the more common 
idioms, and separate "cuestionarios" for each chapter 
which make up a distinct section of the book. This 
is a most interesting little volume, well illustrated and 
attractive in its mechanical make-up. 



